Writing An Essay on Plot in a Work of Literature 


Notes on plot—use these terms as often as you are able in your essay. 


Plot relies on conflict. A plot explains the cause/effect relationship between events. It uses a conflict to 
show these connections. 


Conflict—a character desires something and a personor forces tries to block the attainment of this desire 


There are six conflicts. 
Person versus self (this explores beliefs and values) 
Person versus person 
Person versus society (the person is either a hero—positive or an anti-hero—negative) 
Person versus God/fate/circumstances beyond their control/genetics 
Person versus nature (a story of survival) 
Person versus machine 
Person versus self is an interior conflict since it is inside the character. 
The other five conflicts are called exterior conflicts. 


Protagonist—main character (one half of a conflict) 


Antagonist—the person or force that blocks the desire of the protagonist (the other half). In the case of an 
interior conflict, there are two aspects of a person as the protagonist and antagonist. 


Traditional plot structure—the structure of a plot as described by Aristotle (see “An Essay on Structure”) 


Actual plot structure—the way that the structure of a plot deviates from traditional plot structure (see “An 
Essay on Structure”) 


Foreshadowing—gives clues as to the outcome of the story, can give clues to events to come. It should 
never be obvious until after the reader has finished the story. 


Flashback—a technique where the author moves the reader into a scene from the past of the 
story/character/setting; flashback breaks traditional plot structure. 


In media res—teader is plunged into the action of the plot at the complication, climax, or resolution rather 
than starting at exposition. The bypassed parts of plot are worked into the story through flashbacks or 
implications. In media res breaks traditional plot structure. 

Epiphany—an event or realization that a character experiences that permanently changes the way that he 
or she lives, thinks or feels. James Joyce stated that all short stories should be a record of an epiphany in 
the life of a character. 


Moti vation—the impetus for a character’s action, why a character thinks, feels or acts as he or she does 


Dramatic irony—the audience knows more about the situation than the characters in the piece, creates 
suspense 


Suspense—the desire to know more about something in a work 
Situational irony—the situation in a work is the opposite of what one would normally expect 


A feminist analysis of plot—rather than focus on conflict as the basis of a plot, feminist critics have 
suggested that the events of a plot follow a pattern of showing connections between characters at the 


beginning, a period of characters being disconnected and then the end where the old connections return or 
new connections begin. 


Juxtaposition—two events appear near each other in a work that have a similarity or similarities; authors 
place these events near each other to underscore something the author feels is important. 


Rule of three—human psychology tends to only accept evidence if it shows a pattern. To show a pattern, 
there must be at least three instances or examples. People tend to look at events as 

One time—just an occurrence 

Two times— perhaps the second piece of evidence is only a coincidence 

Three times— now we have a pattern 


The Essay 


Purpose—inform your audience (people who will read your paper) about a position you are taking 
concerning plot. 
Goal—locate, organize, and synthesize information concerning plot in a work of literature to support your 
thesis 
Thesis—the idea that you are defending in your paper, your thoughts on a specific work by an author. You 
must prove this with pieces of textual evidence taken from the work in question. 

Line X proves my thesis because it states, "Y YYYY." 


Prewriting 

Questions to consider when planning an essay on plot: 

1. What is the dramatic structure? Break the plot into either traditional structure (noting places where the 
plot deviates from traditional structure) or as one would in feminist plot analysis. 

2. What are the expectations built up by the author? Are they fulfilled? How are they fulfilled? 

3. Does the plot grow out of the characters or does it depend on chance or coincidence? What specific 
examples can you give that show either of these? 

4. Explain the movement of action versus suspense. Does the author set up suspenseful scenes or end 
scenes in such a way that we are left in suspense? If so, what do you think is his or her purpose for 
doing this? How does the author use suspense in the work—what is its purpose? 

5. Are there episodes that at first seem to be irrelevant? What are they? How do they prove to be 
relevant later? 


6. Is the story told chronologically? Why or why not? 

7. Does the author use flashback? Foreshadowing? Irony? Give examples for each if it is present in the 
plot. 

8. Are there suggestive juxtapositions of happenings? 

9. Are certain situations repeated? 


10. Is the story about a change in a situation or a change in personality—or a change in our understanding 
of a situation or personality? 

11. Who are the protagonist and antagonist, and how do their characteristics put them in conflict? How 
would you describe the conflict? 

12. How does the action develop from the conflict? 

13. If the conflict stems from contrasting ideas or values, what are these, and how are they brought out? 

14. What problems does the major character (or do the major characters) face? How does the character 
(characters) deal with these problems? 

15. How do the major characters achieve (or not achieve) their major goal(s)? What obstacles do they 
overcome? What obstacles overcome them or alter them? If the obstacles were put in place by another 
character, what was this character’s motivation for this blocking? 

16. At the end, are the characters successful or unsuccessful, happy or unhappy, satisfied or dissatisfied, 
changed or unchanged, enlightened or ignorant? How has the resolution of the major conflict produced 
these results? 


Drafting 
Structure of the essay 


Introduction 

(Catch the reader’s attention) 

1. Refer briefly to central characters, circumstances and issues of plot. 

2. Give a thesis statement—a specific, central statement of your argument, what you are trying to prove in 
the essay. 

3. Draw in your readers by providing an interesting beginning. This can be a quote, a description or an 
anecdote that relate to your thesis. 


Body 

1. Prove the thesis with main points and details to back up these main points. 

2. Make sure to show the pattern you are identifying by providing at least three main points that prove your 
point. If you give at least three pieces of evidence, you are providing enough information to show that your 
point is valid. Remember, though, if there is evidence in the text that proves your thesis incorrect (even if 
you find other pieces of evidence that support it), your thesis is invalid. 

3. Stress the main points of the conflict as developed in the work. 

4. If you have a conflict between two characters, write about both points of view. 

5. You may analyze plot in terms of goals, values, issues, and historical perspective. 


Conclusion 

1. May contain a brief summary of your main points. 

2. Could contain a brief consideration of the effect of the main conflict or the impact produced by the 
conflict. 

3. Could focus on whether the author has arranged actions and dialogue to direct the reader’s favor toward 
one side of the other. 

4. Could focus on whether the plot is possible or impossible, serious or comic, fair or unfair, or powerful 
or weak. 


